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PREFACE 


The  book  contained  40  pages  of  neatly  hand- 


printed notes  on  what  life  was  like  in  Niles,  Michigan,  in  the 
mid-1800's.  They  were  the  notes  Jeanne  Griffin  had  taken 
from  the  reminiscences  of  her  mother  Clara  Jane  Woodruff 
Griffin. 


always  known,  accurately  spanned  nearly  a  century  of  life  in 
the  small  midwestern  city.  .  .  from  the  collonaded  house  on 
Chicago  Road  where  she  was  born  to  the  collonaded  house  on 
North  Fourth  Street  where  she  died  97  years  later.  In  her  final 
years,  as  she  recalled  names,  anecdotes  and  the  fabric  of  daily 
life  in  the  1860'sand  "70 's,  her  daughter  carefully  filled  the 
three-ring  notebook.   It  was  a  collaboration  growing  out  of  a 
shared  sense  of  history  and  their  places  in  the  settling  and 
developing  of  a  Michigan  town. 


The  memory  of  "Jennie"  Griffin,  as  she  was 


The  notes  were  made  in  the  mid-1950': 


s. 


They  are  presented  here  as  they  appear  in  the  notebook  with 


only  minor  changes  which  clarify  brief  passages  or  identify 


houses  by  location  rather  than  by  long-gone  residents. 


Jeanne  Griffin  directed  in  her  will  that 


the  notes  be  typed  and  preserved.   It  was  more  than  a  senti- 


mental  bequest  for,  while  there  are  many  family  and  family- 
friend  references,  and  while  much  of  the  material  will  interest 
only  those  who  are  curious  about  what  Niles  was  like  once  upon 
a  time,  there  is  much  of  broader  significance.  The  cataloged 
details  of  farm  life  at  Fonthill  provide  a  perspective  for  modern 
readers  which  only  one  who  lived  them  could  give. 

Footnotes  are  added  where  they  might  be 

helpful  • 

JWG 

Published  by  the  Trust  Department  of  First  National  Bank 
of  Southwestern  Michigan,  Niles,  Michigan.  July,  1970. 
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A  BACKGROUND  TO  THE  NOTES 


The  big  white  house  stood  in  a  grove  of  spruce  trees 
on  the  knoll  between  where  Tomahawk  and  Sassafras  Lanes  enter  the 
Chicago  Road.  Today  the  city  limits  of  Niles  extend  a  half  mile  beyond 
and  there  are  homes  in  its  backyard  and  apartment  buildings  in  the  snaky 
bog  beside  the  old  barn  yard.  A  tall  spruce  reminds  of  those  of  120  years 
ago,  myrtle  still  grows  down  over  the  Chicago  Road  embankment  and  old 
lilacs  still  bloom.  Most  people  who  live  close  by  do  not  recall  the  house. 

Yet  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century  it  was  a  Niles 
showplace  and  Fonthill  Farm  was  an  agricultural  marvel. 

The  house  was  built  in  about  1852  by  Richard  P.  Barker, 
a  prosperous  Niles  merchant,  so  it  was  new  when  David  O.  Woodruff  took 
title  in  April,  1853.  It  was  a  two-story  frame,  symmetrical  and  classic 
in  its  proportions,  the  product  of  a  Michigan  preoccupation  before  the 
Civil  War  with  classical  Greece  and  Rome,  Four  square  columns  rose 
to  the  extended  eave  which  formed  a  porch  the  length  of  the  house. 
It  was  white  and  shuttered  and  imposing,  then  as  it  would  be  today. 

Fonthill "s  80  acres  was  a  gentleman's  farm.  D.  O. 
Woodruff  could  own  it  and  its  many  innovations  because  he  had 
worked  hard,  saved  his  money  in  the  American  tradition,  and  then 
struck  it  rich  in  the  California  gold  rush. 
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He  was  born  in  New  York  City  in  1813  and  by  the 
time  he  was  in  his  early  twenties  he  had  been  in  business  both  in  Albany 
and  Philadelphia.  Then  he  tried  farming  for  a  while  in  Canada  where 
he  met  and  married  Jane  Duncombe.  Around  1845  he  moved  Jane  and 
their  young  son  Charles  back  to  the  States  and  bought  a  farm  near  St. 
Joseph,  Michigan,  where  they  lived  until  Jane  died  in  1848. 

At  loose  ends  and  discouraged  Woodruff  sent  young 
Charles  back  to  live  with  his  family  in  New  York  state  and  joined  the 
gold  rush  to  California.  There  were  plenty  of  Berrien  County  men  with 
the  gold  fever  and  Woodruff  joined  two  Niles  brothers  John  and  Charles 
Hoppin  in  what  turned  out  to  be  a  profitable  venture.   Hedging  their 
prospects,  they  prospected  not  only  for  gold  but  for  prospectors  also. 
While  Charles  Hoppin  panned  for  gold  and  worked  their  claims,  a  fourth 
partner  bossed  the  wagon  trains  which  brought  supplies  and  merchandise 
into  the  hills.    John  Hoppin  took  care  of  their  hundreds  of  draft  animals 
and  Woodruff  minded  their  store.  It  was  a  store  with  a  $20,000  inventory 
which  sold  general  merchandise  to  the  miners  at  gold  rush  prices. 

In  spite  of  the  store  and  the  prospecting,  it  was 
basically  a  hauling  business.  By  mid-1851  they  had  300  head  of  oxen 
and  100  horses  and  mules  and  were  selling  the  excess  animals,  getting 
as  much  as  $200  a  head  for  the  latter. 
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In  the  fall  of  1851,  after  two  years  of  the  rough 
and  tumble  business  and  rich  enough  to  give  it  up,  they  sold  out, 
dissolved  the  partnership  and  D.  O.  Woodruff  headed  back  to 
Michigan. 

Coming  to  Niles,  he  bought  Fonthill,  the  scene 
of  most  of  Jennie  Griffin's  Recollections  of  Early  Days  in  Niles. 


RECOLLECTIONS  OF  EARLY  DAYS  IN  NILES 
(As  told  to  her  daughter  Jeanne  Griffin) 
BY 

Mrs.  E.  C.  Griffin 

(Jennie  Woodruff) 

daughter  of  D.  O.  Woodruff,  who  came  to  Niles  in  1852  after 
returning  from  California.  Well  paid  for  his  business  venture  in 
the  gold  fields  of  California.  His  first  wife  was  Jane  Duncomb, 
who  died  in  Keeler  leaving  him  with  one  son  Charles.   He  married 
in  May,  1856,  his  second  wife  Clarissa  Hurd,  two  children,  William 
and  Clara  Jane  (Jennie).  Clarissa  Woodruff  died  of  pneumonia  in 
January,  1863,  after  attending  the  funeral  of  her  nephew  Francis 
Hurd,  who  died  in  Andersonville  Prison  of  starvation.  Twin 
children  were  born  dead  at  her  death.  William  Hurd,  uncle  of 
Francis,  who  was  an  orphan,  went  to  Baltimore,  the  exchange 
point,  to  bring  back  his  remains  for  burial  in  Niles. 

William  Hurd  had  home  "Cedar  Brae"  on  St. 
Joseph  River  north  of  Niles  where  Walton  Creek  enters  river.  A 
beautiful  site.   Built  and  managed  a  sawmill  on  the  stream. 


A  terrible  thunder  storm  and  rain  made  stream  overflow  and 
carried  sawmill  off  its  foundation  and  ruined  it.   One  of  small 
group  to  start  first  public  school . 

Stepbrother  of  Jennie,  Charles,  enlisted  in 
army  in  1861  and  contracted  tuberculosis  in  the  war.  Then  travel 
to  warm  climate,  not  rest,  was  prescribed.  Sent  to  Colorado,  south, 
then  worked  out  in  garden.  Finally  came  home  to  die  in  July,  186S. 
Charles  was  engaged  to  Hattie  Coan  (sister  of  Mrs.  Ferson).  Grief- 
stricken  at  his  death. 

Tommy  Callaghan,  new  Irish  immigrant,  hired 
man,  devoted  to  family.  Went  to  Civil  War  to  look  after  "the  young 
master".    Called  D.  O.  Woodruff  "His  Honor".  D.  O.  built  home 
for  him  and  his  wife  Margaret  on  corner  of  South  Lincoln  and  Chicago 
Road.   Had  many  children,  all  but  one  died  of  tuberculosis.  Were 
under-nourished  from  Irish  famine  of  1840's. 


OLD  HOME  .  .  .  CONVENIENCES 


Springs  on  north  side  of  Ballard  Hill*,  piped 
quarter  mile  on  Woodruff  home.  Drinking  and  cooking  purposes 
and  for  fountain  on  west  front  lawn  (name  of  home  was  Fonthill 
Farm)  and  for  stock  in  troughs  by  barns  directly  across  the  high- 
way.  Hydrants  for  spring  water.  Soft  water  supplied  by  three 
cisterns.  Pump  in  kitchen.  No  windmill.  All  cisterns  cleaned 
every  spring,  made  of  cement. 

Large  square  bathtub  in  room  next  to  kitchen. 
Soft  water  piped  from  pump  and  a  huge  open  iron  kettle  always 
kept  full  on  back  of  kitchen  wood  stove. 

Milk  kept  in  all -cemented  three  room  cellar; 
one  for  canned  fruit,  one  for  milk,  one  for  barrels  of  apples  and 
winter  vegetables.  Doors  into  kitchen  and  outside.  Cider 
(preserved),  vinegar,  etc.   Never  made  wine. 

Brick  smoke  house  in  rear  of  house.  Hams 
cured  for  winter.  Hickory  wood  used.  Tool  house,  next  to 
double  lavatory,  all  garden  tools  kept  here. 

*  (In  1970  there  was  still  a  spring  house  over  the  old  spring 
on  the  west  side  of  the  Chicago  Road  at  a  location  described 
in  1852  as  "57  rods  southwesterly  along  the  south  side  of  the 
Niles  Public  Road,  thence  10  rods  north".) 


jce  house  filled  when  ice  at  Barron  Lake  was 
eight  inches  thick.  Two  hired  men  took  bobsled  and  two  horses. 
Packed  ice  in  straw.  Ice  house  banked  on  outside  with  earth. 
An  ice  supply  during  entire  summer. 

Heat  -  Heating  stoves  in  each  first  floor  room 
and  drums  from  first  floor  stoves  to  second  floor  rooms.  Two  large 
fireplaces,  one  in  east  parlor  on  first  floor  and  one  in  bedroom 
above.  Wood  from  a  woodloto   In  winter  bobsleds  went  to  woodlot 
to  cut  wood  in  four  foot  logs.  Then  cut  up  to  fit  stoves.  Woodshed 
attached  to  rear  of  house.  Piled  near  woodshed  outside.  Busy  work 
for  men  during  winter.  Woodlot,  off  next  crossroad  west,  along 
north  side  of  CRR  track. 

Went  out  with  bobsled  to  corn  shocks  in  fields 
and  brought  in  to  husk  for  winter.   Busy  work  for  men. 

On  a  business  trip  to  Chicago  D.  O.  Woodruff 
returned  with  the  first  lawn  mower,  the  first  Brussels  carpet  and 
the  first  ice  box  in  Niles  during  the  '60's. 

Fonthill  Farm  extended  south  about  one-half 
mile  (now  Arrowhead),  east  to  Kimmel  home,  west  to  South  River 
Road  and  on  north  side  of  road,  beginning  with  Ballard  farm,  five 
acres.  Barns  on  that  side.  Also  on  either  side  of  what  is  now 


Woodruff  Street  and  two  or  three  lots  on  corner  of  Lincoln  and 
Chicago  Road. 

Barns  burned  to  ground  October  29,  1873, 
2:00  A.M.,  loss  $2,000.00.  Mysterious 

A  fountain,  eight  feet  in  diameter,  on  right 
of  front  walk  as  you  enter.  Wire  basket  in  center  containing  two 
balls  which  water  kept  bouncing.  Green  color.  Under  large 
weeping  willow  and  a  then-rare  catalpa  with  seat  between.  Stone 
bridge  to  center  of  fountain.   Each  business  trip  to  Chicago  father 
brought  a  new  gadget  for  fountain.  A  whirling  gadget  which  threw 
out  spray. 

Entrance  driveway  on  west  side  of  house, 
bordered  on  west  by  line  of  evergreens.  A  straight  gravel  path 
to  front  porch  center  which  branched  on  either  side  around  the 
house.  Prairie  Queen  and  Baltimore  roses  grew  to  top  of  front 
porch.  Day  lily  in  large  tub,  taken  to  cellar  winters,  by  fountain 
summers.   Large  square  bed  of  verbenas  on  west  of  driveway .  Front 
walk  bordered  by  peonies,  dahlias,  gladiolas,  garden  pinks  on  edge, 
roses.  Dahlias  and  gladiolas  started  inside  early.  White  picket 
fence  extended  across  entire  front  of  dooryard,  lined  by  lilacs, 
snowballs,  flowering  almonds,  flowering  currant,  sweet  brier  rose. 
Beds  of  heliotrope,  mignonette.  Outside  fence,  whole  east  side 
covered  with  myrtle.  Ribbon  grass  and  sweet-scented  leaved  plants 
next  to  house.  Forsythia  and  spirea  were  never  heard  of  then. 


FOOD  AND  MENUS  1850'S  &  1860'S 


Breakfasts  -  No  toast  or  breakfast  foods.  Oatmeal, 
cooked,  came  first  with  cream  and  sugar.  Looked  down  upon  as  food 
for  animals  at  first.  Pan  cakes  (buckwheat  in  winter),  corned  beef 
hash,  hot  muffins,  baked  potatoes  ,  ham  and  eggs,  dried  beef  gravy, 
salt  pork  creamed  gravy,  coffee.  No  negligee's  allowed  and  all 
family  must  be  present. 

Dinner  always  at  noon.  Corned  beef  and  cabbage 
(boiled  dinner),  all  kinds  of  roasts,  real  pot  pie  cooked  on  top  of 
stove,  dumplings.  (Favorite  meal  of  threshers.   "D.  O."  had  a 
reputation  with  the  threshers  for  the  best  meals  on  their  circuit.) 
Tea  for  dinner. 

Supper  at  six  P.  M.  Warmed  up  potatoes,  sliced 
cold  meat,  cabbage  cole-slaw  (no  salads),  jams  and  jellies,  milk, 
pan  cakes  and  maple  syrup,  canned  fruit,  cookies,  doughnuts  and 
waffles. 

Sunday  night  lunch.  Corn  meal  mush  and  milk. 
Children  ate  all  they  could  and  then  ran  round  and  round  the  house 
and  came  back  for  more. 


Thanksgiving  -  roasts  small  pig  standing  up  on 
platter  with  apple  in  mouth.  (Season  when  pigs  were  right  size.) 


■ 


Huge  roasts  of  beef .  Pewter  and  ironstone  china.   Gold  band 
and  moss  rose  china  for  company.  Silver  napkin  rings  for  each 
member  of  family.  Coin  silver  spoons.   Large  fruit  pies  in  season. 
Mince  pies,  made  half  dozen  at  a  time  and  placed  in  cellar  in 
a  cold  room  on  a  swinging  shelf  and  used  as  needed.   Ice  cream 
or  rich  custard  and  cream,  made  in  an  old  freezer.  (Ice  from  their 
own  ice  house  cut  on  Barron  Lake.) 

In  the  cellar  -  Tin-canned  tomatoes  sealed  with 
sealing  wax  in  vegetable  cellar.  Also  stored  turnips,  carrots,  par- 
snips, potatoes  (Men  sprouted  potatoes  in  middle  of  winter). 
Cellars  under  entire  house.  Fruit  cellar  under  parlor  and  milk 
cellar  with  swinging  shelves  for  low,  flat  milk  pans.  Cream 
skimmed  off  for  use  every  day.  Put  in  large  jars  and  churned 
into  butter.  Sour  milk  to  the  pigs. 

Canned  cherries,  raspberries,  currants,  pears, 
peaches,  crabapples.  Pears  picked  green  and  put  in  a  dark  room 
to  ripen  gradually.  Peaches  ripen  on  tree  and  picked  ripe. 

The  cook  baked  bread  twice  a  week.  Children 
and  their  friends  grouped  around  pantry  window.  Fresh  spread 
bread  with  brown  sugar  handed  out. 

D.  O. ,  short  and  over  200  pounds,  danced 
Irish  jigs  up  and  down  the  long  dining  room  fast  as  he  could  go 


to  amuse  children.  Light  on  feet. 

Cook  was  Caroline  Ebner.  Came  over  from 
Germany,.  Could  not  speak  English.  Fine  person,  fine  cook. 
Family  settled  in  bend  of  river,  A  friend,  Christine,  went  to 
Potter  family  around  the  road.  Sang  German  songs  across  the 
fields  between  the  two  farms.  Beautiful  voice. 
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GARDENS 

Shrubs  were  lilacs  (single  and  purple),  flower- 
ing currant,  flowering  almond,  snowball,  smoke  bush,  sweetbriar 
rose,  snow  bush,  syringa,  calacanthus  (sweet-scented  shrub). 

Trees  were  weeping  willow,  catalpa  (rare), 
mountain  ash  (rare),  wild  crab,  tamaiack,  hickory,  arbowita, 
pine,  cedar. 

Roses  were  Prairie  Queen  (deep  pink,  double, 
climbing),  Baltimore  Bell  (white,  double,  climbing),  June  rose 
(crimson  and  pink,  double),  Yellow  rose  (single),  white  moss. 
"Monthly"  rose  (deep  pink,  double)  bloomed  in  spring,  summer, 
and  fall.  At  Fonthill  three  monthly  roses  were  first  planted  in 
the  1860's  at  intervals  along  the  west  driveway.   There  were  21 
varieties  of  tea  rose  (small  pink,  fragrant)  grown  at  Fonthill. 
Sweet  briar  rose  grew  at  the  front  gate. 

Perennials  were  white  and  purple  phlox,  lemon 
lily,  peony  (white,  pink  and  red),  bleeding  heart,  tiger  lily  (deep 
yellow  with  black  spots)  day  lilies,  iris,  Sweet  William,  myrtle, 
lemon  verbenas,  pinks,  rosemary,  peppermint,  ribbon  grass, 
trumpet  vine,  wisteria. 


Bulbs  were  daffodils,  narcissus,  hyacinths,  tulips, 
Star  of  Bethlehem,  grape  hyacinth  (baby's  breath). 

Annuals  were  verbenas  (plenty  of  space  in  large 
beds),  mignonette,  heliotrope,  geranium  (skeleton,  rose,  balm), 
asters,  sweet  peas,  marigolds,  zinnias,  poppies,  sweet  alyssum, 
candy  tuft,  portulaca,  larkspur,  morning  glory,  nasrurium. 

Vegetables  -  Asparagus  (rare),  rhubarb,  lima 
pole  beans,  green  string  beans,  cauliflower,  egg  plant,  celery 
which  was  rare,  tended  with  great  care  in  long  trench,  filled  in 
gradually,  in  1860's.  Tomatoes  which  were  called  love  apples 
because  lovers  strolled  in  gardens  and  ate  out  of  hand.  Cucumbers, 
squash  (summer  and  Hubbard),  onions,  radishes,  leaf  lettuce,  sweet 
(rare)  and  Irish  potatoes,  cabbages,  pumpkins,  spinach,  beets  for 
greens  and  beets.  And  broccoli  much  more  recently. 

Fruit  -  Grapes  (Delaware,  Isabella,  Concord), 
strawberries,  black  raspberries,  thimble  blackberries,  gooseberries, 
red  currants,  wild  huckleberries,  cherries,  apples  (snow,  rcmbeau, 
strawberry,  crab,  russet  sweet,  greening,  Alexander  (large,  red). 
While  red  apples  were  green,  children  pasted  cut  out  Letters  on  them 
and  when  ripe,  green  letters  appeared  on  the  apples.  Pears  (Barilet, 
sickle),  peaches  (Crawford,  clingstone),  cherries  (sweet  black  and 
sour). 


Mrs.  Moses  Pettingill,  stepmother  of  Mrs.  O.  W, 
Coolidge,  always  had  bed  with  sweet  alyssum  border ,  then  nasturiums 
and  monthly  tea  roses  in  center.  Always  had  nasturiums  for  dining 
table. 

In  1866  celery  was  being  carefully  grown,  earth 
banked  up  to  bleach.   Introduced  to  this  area  by  a  Scotchman  by  name 
of  Taylor  in  Kalamazoo  in  1850's.   Then  Dutch  developed  in  low 
marsh  lands  around  Kalamazoo. 


MISCELLANEOUS  REMINISCENCES 


She  lost  mother  when  she  was  four  years  old. 
A  series  of  housekeepers  came.   One  came  with  a  two  year  old 
infant.  Jennie  and  brother  Will  loved  it  as  a  plaything.  Jennie 
made  a  dress  for  baby  boy,  whom  they  called  "Waif",  on  an  old 
Ladd  and  Webster  sewing  machine.  Mother  and  child  eventually 
had  to  go  to  "poor  house"  in  Berrien  Center  because  of  no  means 
of  support.  Jennie  and  Willie  drove  in  cutter  down  to  see  "Waif". 

Jennie  was  bought  a  Chickering  rosewood  square 
piano  in  Chicago  of  Lyon  &  Healy  along  with  one  for  Mrs.  Jewett, 
music  teacher;  one  for  Louise  Woodruff,  a  cousin;  and  one  for 
Alice  Dennison.  Steinways  for  Jewett  &  Dennison.   1872.  From 
that  date  Jennie  had  to  play  for  all  her  father's  friends.   One,  a 
Mr.  Lee,  an  old  friend  of  California  days,  came  through  periodi- 
cally with  flocks  of  sheep  on  the  way  to  the  Chicago  market,  Lee 
riding  horseback.  One  time  he  picked  out  a  young  lamb  and  put 
it  over  the  fence  in  the  field  for  stock  for  little  Jennie.  A  great 
pet  until  it  grew  old  enough  to  sell.  Never  had  sheep  at  Fonthill, 
only  cattle,  horses,  pigs,  and  poultry.  Caroline,  the  fine  German 
girl,  used  to  carry  pails  of  milk  over  to  feed  the  lamb  and  calves. 

Major  George  Kimmel  lived  in  the  big  brick 
house  at  the  entrance  to  Topinabee.  He  was  imposing,  rode  fine 


horses.  Used  to  ride  along  and  see  Jennie  coming  from  school 
and  say  "Jump  up  on  the  fence."  Then  he  would  lift  her  up  on 
the  saddle  behind  him  and  ride  home.  He  had  a  quick  temper. 
Had  a  fine  hunting  dog  of  which  he  was  very  fond.   One  day 
upon  his  return  home  on  horseback,  the  dog  ran  out  and  jumped 
up  on  the  horse  and  frightened  it.  Major  K.  took  out  his  pisto! 
and  shot  the  dog  dead.  Then  followed  his  great  remorse.  His 
wife  was  small,  gentle,  kind,  a  devoted  Episcopalian.  A  second 
mother  to  Jennie. 


NATURE 


Before  days  of  Audubon  Societies  people  enjoyed 
their  bird  neighbors.  Phoebe  birds  built  their  nests  at  the  top  of  the 
high  porch  pillars,  one  over  another,  year  after  year,  until  they 
toppled  off.  Their  notes,  phe  be,  were  enjoyed.  The  bluebird 
house,  two-storied,  with  doors  on  four  sides  was  built  on  roof 
ridge  of  ice  house.  Two  or  three  families  each  year. 

Martins  always  built  under  eave.* 

Bobolink  and  meadowlarks  built  nests  in  meadows 
southwest  of  house  in  what  is  now  Arrowhead  Addition.  Redwing 
blackbirds,  over  in  Marshland  on  south  road.  Song  sparrows,  no 
memory  of  common  sparrows. 

Catbirds  in  trees  in  front  yard.  Wild  canaries 
in  cherry  trees  in  dooryard  back  of  house.  No  special  winter  feeding, 
but  all  kinds  of  grain  seeds  around  barns  across  the  road. 

Bluejays,  cardinals,  woodpeckers  in  trees  on 
rail  fences  around  fields. 

Woodchucks  in  holes  in  grounds  and  grey  squirrels, 
skunks,  rattle  snakes  and  blue  racers  in  swamp  and  west  of  barns  at 
foot  of  Ballard  Hill. 

*  (The  "bluebirds"  were  probably  purple  martins  and  the  "martins" 
barn  swallows.) 


ENTERTAINING  AND  ETIQUETTE  IN  THE  OLD  HOMES 

Relatives  from  the  East  visited  for  six  weeks  at  a 
time  and  sometimes  all  winter. 

Old  fashioned  whist  in  family  groups,  but  not 

in  large  parties. 

There  was  much  formal  calling  by  gentlemen  and 
ladies  in  the  evening,  leaving  cards. 

About  two  weeks  before  wedding  day  bride  and 
mother  or  nearest  woman  relative  to  go  in  hack  or  double  sleigh 
with  driver  and  small  boy  to  leave  calling  cards  of  both  at  homes 
of  intimate  friends.  During  interval  between  this  day  and  wedding, 
bride  did  not  attend  social  gatherings. 

Always  put  on  gloves  before  leaving  house. 

High  School  graduation  in  Peak's  Hall.  Filled 
to  doors.  Class  sat  on  platform.  When  graduating  essay  delivered, 
bouquets  tossed  from  all  parts  of  hall  and  graduates  sat  embanked  in 
flowers. 

Everybody  in  community  welcome  at  church 
weddings.  Church  filled  to  doors.  Romantic  young  people  ran  away 
from  school  to  attend  big  church  weddings. 


■ 


Musical  entertainments  at  Peak's  Hall  with  local 
talent,  such  as  Mrs.  E.  S.  Jewett,  a  piano  teacher  and  fine  musician; 
singers,  Mrs,  Charles  Chapin,  Emily  Coolidge,  Caroline  Mallett,  Mrs. 
E.  A.  Jacks,  Mrs.  E.  L.  Hamilton  (Cora  Eddy),  Mrs.  Charles  Harter 
(Gertrude  Snyder)  was  an  organist  and  pianist.  Charles  Pratt,  a . 
singer;  Mr.  R.  Gates  Rice,  a  singer;  Mrs.  Worth  London  (Virginia 
Roulett)  an  organist  and  pianist;  Mrs.  Henry  Lardner  (Lena  Phillips) 
an  organist.  Mrs.  Minnie  (Schneewind)  Julius,  whose  home  was  on 
northeast  corner  of  Fourth  and  Cedar  (Now  the  Chamber  of  Commerce), 
was  an  accomplished  pianist  and  taught  music  and  appeared  in  musical 
programs  often  in  the  1890's  and  1900's. 

Mr.  Charles  Harter  was  a  fine  cornetist  and 
appeared  often  on  programs  accompanied  by  his  wife  who  was 
also  organist  at  Trinity  Church. 

The  Austin  Walker  home  (site  of  YMCA)  was 
the  scene  of  Trinity  Church  socials,  a  platform  for  dancing  lighted 
with  Japanese  lanterns. 

Also,  the  Otto  Moore  home  (Now  Baumgarrner's) 
on  the  lower  river  road  was  the  scene  of  many  Trinity  church  socials. 

A  local  band  was  composed  of  William  and 
Charles  Knott,  clarinet  and  cornet;  John  Hamilton,  tuba;  Billie 


Bui  lard,  drummer;  Herman  Wurz,  bass  viol;  Charles  Harter,  cornet. 

The  Geltmacher  home,  very  beautiful  old  home 
with  balconies  overlooking  river,  site  of  Niles  Waste  Paper  Company 
(Pokagon  at  Front),  had  many  social  functions  including  weddings 
of  three  daughters  to  Major  Dr.  O.  P.  Home,  Charles  Griffith  and 
Mr.  White  in  1850*5  to  1870's. 

Finley  homes,  one  on  site  of  City  Hall,  one  on 
corner  of  South  Fifth  and  Cherry  (large  colonial  with  white  picket 
fence  around .) 

Samuel  Griffin  on  site  of  Ken  Ron  Tourist  Home. 
Robert  Griffin  home  still  standing  on  South  Fifteenth  at  Fort. 

Granville  Lacey's  on  site  of  Post  Office  was 
originally  Major  William  Graves'  home.  Will  Lacey  (between 
Pawating  Hospital  and  West  Main)  was  originally  Lige  Murray 
home.  Lacey's  all  originally  had  homes  on  North  Front  opposite 
Kawneer.  Made  their  money  from  flour  mills  at  the  bend  of  river 
on  North  Front. 

Bacons  Judge  Nathaniel  on  Hickory  near 
Ninth,  a  red  brick  still  standing.  Joseph  on  site  of  Ralph  5mirh's 
on  South  Third.  David  on  corner  of  North  Fifth  and  East  Main, 
presently  a  gas  station,  house  is  now  on  Cedar  next  to  museum. 


Edward  on  corner  of  Oak  and  Seventh  is  still  standing.   Old  Fritts 
home  on  Edwardsburg  Road  was  early  home  of  Judge  Nathaniel  Bacon. 

Judge  Henry  H.  Coolidge  lived  on  point  of  Oak 
and  East  Main.   George  H.  Jerome  lived  on  South  Third,  had  stream 
and  summer  house.  At  the  dead  end  of  Lincoln  Avenue  at  the  river, 
on  the  left,  lived  Reverend  Graves  (from  Iowa),  children  were 
Joseph  (married  Summers)  and  Hatfie  (married  Frank  Morris).  On 
right  Mr.  Bort,  who  lived  and  built  large  home  at  corner  of  French 
and  South  Lincoln,  built  home  for  son  Frank.  All  Borts  moved  to 
California. 

Several  fine  Jewish  families  here:  Julius  built 
house  on  North  Fourth  where  Dr.  Blank  had  office.  Three  daughters 
Betty,  Hulda,  and  Molly  educated  at  St.  Mary's.  Son  Charles  was 
devoted  member  of  Masonic  Lodge.  Were  in  clothing  business  on 
south  side  of  Main  between  Front  and  Second.  Schneewind,  a 
grocer,  home  on  North  Fourth  now  occupied  by  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
Children  well  educated.  Son  Benjamin  married  gentile  Lucy  Wickham, 
whose  old  family  home  now  occupied  by  Casper  Grathwohl's  office. 
An  elopement,  she  16  years,  he  25. 

Gunzburg,  who  had  clothing  store,  lived  in 
house  at  317  Broadway.  Had  son  and  three  daughters.  Abe  Green 
had  clothing  store,  lived  on  west  side  of  North  Fourth  at  Eagle. 


Children  Abe  and  Marie. 


Lewis  Newman  had  drygoods  store  where  Bearcat 
Store  is  now.  Married  Lily  Davis,  a  gentile.  Moved  to  Buffalo. 
Very  prosperous. 


WOMEN'S  CLOTHING 


No  such  thing  as  ready-to-wear  dresses  or  suits 
were  known.  Women  and  girl  seamstresses  were  engaged  spring 
and  fall  by  the  day  or  week  to  do  up  the  family's  sewing  for  the 
season . 

Among  the  sewing  girls  of  the  '70's  were 
Sarah  Parks,  who  married  William  McBride,  hack  driver  for  MCRR 
station.  Their  daughters  were  Mary,  Anna  and  Grace;  sons  were 
Bob  and  Bill. 

In  the  '80's  were  Mrs.  Field  and  Mrs.  Taylor. 
Styles  in  '80's  were  elaborate  requiring  much  handwork,  trains, 
applique,  ruffles,  flounces,  linings,  stays,  beads. 

Mrs.  File  was  a  tailoress  on  southeast  corner 
of  Second  and  Cedar  in  *90's  and  1900's.  Also  Anna  Freeze  on 
corner  of  Emmons  and  South  State  sewed  by  day  in  the  homes 
in  1900's.   Of  same  period  Miss  Dorsey  Brown,  South  Third,  and 
Mrs.  Hart,  south  of  Presbyterian  Church,  were  the  first  class 
dressmakers  in  their  homes  in  the  early  1900's. 

Milliner  in  early  days  was  Lucy  Round  on 
North  Front  (about  Babbitt  Lumber  location),  made  hats.  Mr, 
Van  Gordon  in  1900's  was  milliner  at  location  of  Parmalee  store. 
Children's  bathrobes  called  double  gowns. 


BOARDING  HOUSES  -  SELECT 


Mrs.  Hale,  southeast-  corner  of  Broadway  and 

Fifth  in  Ws. 

Mrs.  Charles  Harter,  in  colonial  pillared  house, 
the  old  Sterling  home,  on  site  of  Van  Riper  Building  on  Main  in 
1900-1910.  Mrs.  Hart  on  South  Fourth  south  of  Presbyterian 
Church  in  1900's.  Mrs.  Hildebranch,  southeast  corner  of  Fourth 
and  Cass,  afterward  was  Edward  Wood  boarding  house,  in  old 
Larrimore  house. 

Mrs.  J.  S.  Tuttle  had  beautiful  gardened  brick 
home  on  northeast  corner  of  Fifth  and  Main  in  early  1900's. 

Mrs.  Green's  (site  of  109  North  Third)  in  l60'se 
Mrs.  E.  A.  Griffin  and  son  Edwin*,  lived  there  after  her  husband 
Major  E.  A.  Griffin  was  killed  in  Civil  War.  Mr.  Green  used  to 
pass  second  helping  platter  hastily  around  the  table  and  then  say, 
"I'll  take  it  then."  A  small  boy  could  never  satisfy  his  appetite  so, 
when  mother  established  a  home,  small  boy's  chief  desire  was  "a 
dozen  eggs". 

*  (Edwin  C.  Griffin,  Jennie's  husband-to-be.  Later  a  pharmicist, 
he  became  a  prominent  Niles  businessman.) 


CHURCHES 


Baptismal  services  of  the  Baptist  Church  were 
conducted  on  the  west  river  bank  beyond  the  "old  bridge",  an 
old  wooden  bridge  at  the  foot  of  Grant  Street.  A  gently  sloping 
bank.  Put  on  black  robes  and  walked  into  the  river  and  were 
totally  emersed.  D.  O.  Woodruff  always  maintained  a  pew  in 
Baptist  Church.  Gilleftes,  Potters,  Summers,  Gallups,  Castors, 
Randalls,  Reeds,  Bentleys,  Dr.  Meade,  Grimes  were  early 
Baptists . 

Nave  of  present  Trinity  Episcopal  Church  built 
in  1850,  enlarged  with  present  chancel  in  1868.  D.  O.  Wood- 
ruff was  chairman  of  fund-raising  committee. 

In  1830's  when  first  churches  were  organized, 
founders  were  not  necessarily  members,  just  backed  movement 
because  good  for  community .  E.  G.,  James  Griffin,  a  Quaker, 
was  one  of  founders  of  Trinity  Church. 


TRANSPORTATION 


About  1875  the  railroad  route  to  St.  Joseph 
from  Niles  was  via  New  Buffalo,  changing  trains  after  a  wait 
of  four  hours  there  • 

Another  mode  of  travel  between  the  two  towns 
was  by  stage  coach  through  Berrien  Springs  over  sometimes  impassable 
roads.   Once  near  the  bridge  at  Berrien  Springs  one  of  horses  fell 
and  was  disabled  and  passengers  were  obliged  to  proceed  by  various  way?. 

In  the  early  '60's  a  steamboat  ran  regularly  between 
the  two  towns  and  the  boat  whistle  was  a  familiar  sound  along  the  route « 

A  diary  of  D.  O.  Woodruff  gives  an  account  of  a 
Thanksgiving  trip  to  visit  relatives,  Charles  Duncomb  family,  at 
Keeler,  Michigan  in  the  large  family  carriage.  (Bought  in  Newark, 
New  Jersey,  with  embossed  leather  upholstery,  for  four  or  more 
passengers,  two  horses.)  The  family  left  in  the  early  morning  and 
arrived  in  the  evening  with  jaded  horses  and  the  wheels  clogged 
with  heavy  snow  and  mud.  The  return  trip  was  even  more  difficult. 

Another  recollection  was  an  all  day  trip  by  the 
family  in  the  same  carriage  to  Mishawaka  to  purchase  a  barometer. 

Bob  sleds  furnished  favorite  sport  for  youngsters 
who  stood  on  the  runners  or  hitched  sled  to  rear.  Could  be  dangerous. 


SCHOOLS 

Previous  to  1855  only  private  schools: 
"academies"  and  "select  schools". 

Miss  Mary  Brown  in  old  colonial  home  on  Front 
Street  across  from  Niles  Lumber,  only  young  ladies.  She  was 
scholarly,  attractive  woman  interested  in  D.  O.  Woodruff,  an 
eligible  bachelor  in  1852-1856. 

Mrs.  Collins  on  South  Third,  had  boys  and  girls 
elementary  in  '80's. 

In  '70's  Mrs.  Gilbert,  scholarly  and  a  lady,  had 
school  on  North  State  on  YMCA  site,  tutored  for  college  preparatory. 
Was  wife  of  local  cigar  store  owner. 

First  public  schools  in  1854;  first  graduating 
class  in  1861.  Alumni  banquets,  great  social  events,  held  at 
Bond  House. 

Account  of  first  picnic  after  third  year  of  public 
schools,  D.  O.  Woodruff,  master  of  ceremonies.  (Niles  Enquirer, 
July  15,  1858) 

Mrs.  Aurelia  Magill  had  a  Sunday  school  for  20 
young  men  in  a  house  on  site  occupied  by  side  of  present  Presbyterian 
Church. 


HOTELS 

Reading  House,  afterward  Michigan  Inn  Block, 
north  side  of  Main  below  front.  Four-storied,  porte-cochere 
across  sidewalk.  Woodruff  grocery  on  that  corner  in  1354. 

Bond  House,  large  wooden  building  on  north- 
east corner  of  Second  and  Sycamore.  Orson  McKays,  manager. 
Hotel  burned  in  spectacular  fire. 

Pike  House  on  southeast  corner  Fourth  and  Main, 
forerunner  of  Four  Flags.  Three-story  brick  on  corner,  one-story 
frame  with  dining  room  along  Main  with  proprietor's  family  beyond 
in  two-story  frame  house.  Pike,  Dodge  were  proprietors. 

Michigan  Central  RR  had  a  dining  room  famed 
along  the  line,  especially  for  pies. 

Dell  Smith's  restaurant  on  second  floor  on  south 
side  of  Main  at  206  was  excellent. 


LIVERY  STABLES 


Bunbury's,  site  of  Riviera  Theater.  Gaine's 
livery  on  Sycamore  below  Front.  He  was  lover  of  fine  horses. 
Many  who  owned  fine  horses  kept  theirs  there.  Tefft's  on  south- 
east corner  of  Second  and  Ferry. 

People  hired  one  and  two-seated  carriages, 
similar  to  surreys  with  tops.   Often  liverymen  acted  in  veterinarian 
capacity.  Owners  of  carriages  and  horses  paid  for  care  of  same  by 
the  month.  No  phones,  so  ordered  a  boy  to  drive  their  rig  to  their 
homes  the  next  day  at  certain  hour. 

Hacks  for  funerals  for  rent. 

Comparitively  few  people  owned  their  own 
horses  so  they  hired  horses  and  carriages  when  young  men  took  their 
lady  friends  for  drives  to  Barron  Lake,  Diamond  Lake,  South  Bend, 
Bertrand,  etc. 


BUILDING  PRICES 


Farm  on  Chicago  Road  ...  Fonrhill.  .  .  80 
acres  .  .  (D.  O.  Woodruff).   Offered  $12,000  many  times  .  .  . 
refused.  Sold  in  1881  for  $8,500  to  David  Gitchell.  Home 
built  in  1852. 

Residence  at  42  North  St.  Joseph  Avenue 
(Mrs.  E.  A.  Griffin  mother  of  Edwin).   Rebuilt  and  enlarged 
from  small  one-story  cottage  in  1888  for  $1,500.   Sold  in  1898 
for  $2,500.  Valued  in  1948  at  $12,000. 

Purchase  price  at  409  North  Fourth  Street  in 
1894  for  $2,000.  Renovated  at  that  date  for  $2,500.  Formerly 
belonged  to  Mortimer  Gragg  .  .  .  second  wife,  Mrs.  Barron 
(three  sons).   Built  by  Gragg  in  1852. 

John  Woodruff  home,  36  North  St.  Joseph 
Avenue  built  in  1858-1859  by  D.  O.  Woodruff  for  younger 
brother  John  when  latter  married.  Sold  out  of  Woodruff  family 
to  James  Thayer  in  August,  1954. 


STORIES  OF  LOCAL  RESIDENTS 


Mrs.  (Judge)  Jewett  drove  in  her  phaeton, 
dressed  in  lace  and  silk,  to  attend  a  tea  party  of  Mrs.  Choi  well 
Knox  (southeast  corner  of  Grant  and  Spruce)  and  died  of  heart 
attack  at  the  door. 

Bennie  Collins  (home,  southeast  corner  of 
Broadway  and  Third),  climbed  on  roof,  slipped  and  hung  from 
eaves  trough  by  hands.  Call  for  help  and  family  all  searching 
for  him  in  vain  v/hen  he  cried  out,  "Look  up,  damn  you,  look  up". 
Small,  stooped,  irascible  man. 

Eugene  Dana,  hunchback  from  early  childhood, 
brilliant  mind,  always  wore  a  cape,  cousin  of  Jerome  family,  per- 
sonal friend  of  James  Whitcomb  Riley,  exclaimed  once  when 
irritated,  "The  perversity  of  inanimate  objects  almost  makes  me 
say  'damn"." 

One  night  a  robber  entered  Eugene  Dana's  room 
and  cried  out,  "Lay  still,  you  little  three-cornered  s.  o.  b." 
Afterwards,  Eugene  said,  "I  do  not  mind  so  much  the  intrinsic 
value  of  the  articles  stolen  as  the  awful  name  he  called  me." 

Old  Grace  Harron,  a  former  slave,  lived  on 
South  Fifth  near  Michigan,  worked  for  aristocracy  at  weddings  and 


social  functions.  She  made  wedding  cake  and  assisted  at  wedding 
of  D.  O.  Woodruff  in  1856.  As  long  as  she  lived  he  took  a  well- 
filled  Christmas  basket  to  her.  She  was  a  member  of  Trinity  Church. 
Took  communion  after  all  the  others. 

In  the  1850's  ladies  rode  side  saddle  with  long 
habits  to  visit  their  friends.  Mary  Woodruff,  unmarried  sister  of 
D.  O.  Woodruff,  rode  from  home  west  of  Niles  to  spend  the  day 
with  her  friend  Miss  Maria  Hoppin,  who  lived  with  her  brother 
George  and  family  at  present  mushroom  company  site. 

Jeppe  and  Fannie  (Sutter)  Delano,  nationally 
known  vaudeville  or  variety  actors,  lived  in  vicinity  of  Catholic 
church.  Warner  family  were  circus  bicyclists.  Peak  Bell  Ringers, 
a  troupe  who  travelled  U.  S.  and  Europe.  Played  different  sized, 
toned  bells. 

John  Stowe  for  years  managed  a  nationally- 
known  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin"  troupe.  Walter  Freed 's  Dog  Show 
always  wintered  here  (home  on  Grant  Street). 

Mrs.  Henry  Lardner,  poet,  and  son  Ring, 

humorist. 

Mrs.  (Judge)  Jewett,  a  prominent,  dignified, 
punctilious  matron,  who  observed  the  niceties,  said  of  her  dinner 


hour  and  her  husband's  careless  sense  of  time,  "Judge  Jewett 
knows  my  dinner  hourl"  and  the  family  or  guests  sat  down  punctually 
to  dinner. 

Miss  Sarah  ("Sate")  Powell  was  a  friendly 
spinster  (sister  of  Mrs.  Thomas  Haynes),  went  to  England  to  look 
after  a  dying  aunt.  The  most  important  bequest  was  a  lively  old 
parrot  "Polly",  which  always  welcomed  visitors  with  "  .  "*. 

"Than"  Bell  ,  fiddle,  and  "Jake"  Lansing, 
piano,  played  for  many  a  dance,  "Than"  Bell,  calling  off. 

Charlie  Loshbaugh,  a  lame  old  fisherman,  who 
lived  in  low  brown  house  on  east  side  of  St.  Joseph  Avenue  corner 
(Elm)  opposite  old  Huston  house,  each  spring  took  his  seine  down  to 
southwest  side  of  Broadway  Bridge,  to  draw  in  lake  suckers  which 
came  up  the  river  from  lake  each  spring  (no  dams  then  in  river). 
Residents  drove  down  to  take  them  alive  from  the  nets.  D.  O. 
went  in  his  buckboard. 

Every  October,  the  Agricultural  Society  held  a 
fair  on  Edwardsburg  Road  (southeast  corner  East  Main  and  Maple). 
About  four  days.  Each  church  served  dinners  on  different  days. 
All  agricultural  products  and  canned  fruit  and  needlework  on  display. 

*  (Polly's  greeting  is  lost  to  history.  Miss  Griffin  had  second  thoughts 
and  erased  it  from  her  notes.) 


Several  buildings.   "Floral  Hall"  for  flowers  and  vegetables.  A 
race  track,  with  structure  like  modern  bleechers. 

Bacon's  Grove  (southeast  corner  of  South  Third 
and  Silverbrook)  for  picnics  and  circuses. 

A  story  is  told  of  "Bill"  Metcalf,  an  ardent 
fisherman,  who  had  an  unexcelled  vocabulary  of  swear  words.  He 
was  serving  on  the  local  police  force.  He  tried  the  door  of  the 
Harris  clothing  store,  (southeast  corner  of  Main  and  Second)  and, 
seeing  a  man  inside,  fired  a  shot  and  then  ran  up  the  hill  to  the 
Pike  House,  telling  what  a  rough  character  he  had  seen.  It  seems 
he  shot  at  a  mirror  in  which  he  had  seen  his  own  reflection. 

Mrs.  John  Hoppin  (Maria  Pettingill),  a  very 
fine  painter,  studied  at  the  Dusseldorf  School  of  Art,  Germany. 
Afterward  married  and  moved  to  California. 

Mrs.  Rounds,  local  milliner  in  home  on  Front 
Street.  Reshaped  and  trimmed.  Quite  an  institution.  Large, 
portly  and  friendly. 

McBride's  hack  or  carry-all,  two-seated 
covered  carriage  which  was  the  only  taxi  in  town.  You  counted 
on  hearing  local  news  during  your  absence,  enroute  to  your  home 
from  depot. 


One  Halloween  night  Ring  Lard ner  and  a  crowd 
of  boys  came  along  past  Mrs.  Lansing's  home  (corner  Fourth  and 
Broadway).  An  old  well  with  wooden  cover  stood  by  side  of  house. 
The  boys  could  not  resist  that  temptation  and  knocked  the  cover 
off.  As  they  strolled  past  Ring  called  out,  "Well,  well,  well, 
Mrs.  Lansing.  I  hope  I  see  you  well." 

A  tall  scholarly  professional  man  named  Ford, 
nephew  of  Chipman  family  of  Oak  Street,  went  down  street  calling, 
"Conflagration,  conflagration.  Get  out  your  implements  of 
extinguishing 

Miss  Abrams  was  a  teacher  of  Jennie  and  Willie 
Woodruff.  They  came  home  to  their  school  board  president  father, 
who  was  of  the  old  school,  and  shocked  him  exceedingly  by 
quoting  teacher:  "That's  what's  the  matter  with  the  cat." 

Gideon  "Gid"  Stites,  young  man  of  1850's  and 
early  '60's,  friend  of  young  Charles  Woodruff,  in  Civil  War  with 
him,  a  portrait  painter. 

In  the  1860's  two  German  girls  came  from 
Germany.  Caroline  Ebner  (uncle  had  farm  near  Walton  Road) 
and  friend  Christine.  Caroline  came  to  work  for  D.  O.  Woodruff 
and  Christine  for  the  Potters  (on  River  Road  on  very  high  hill). 


They  used  to  visit  each  other  and  in  the  evenings  when  work  was 
done,  they  went  back  and  forth  across  the  fields  (now  Arrowhead), 
singing  with  beautiful  voices  their  German  songs.  They  were  high 
type  girls.  Caroline  married  son  of  a  farmer  on  Bertrand  Road,  then 
went  west  fo  Minnesota  wheatlands  then  opening  up.  D.  O.  Wood- 
ruff's wife  died  in  1863;  his  sister  Mary  came  from  the  East  to  take 
charge  of  his  household.  She  died  of  tuberculosis  in  1868.  On 
her  death  Caroline  promised  her  to  look  after  the  house  until  her 
marriage. 


COMMENTS  ON  FONTHILL  FARM  FROM  JEANNE  GRIFFIN'S  FILES 
From  Michigan  Farmer,  September,  1855 

page  265: 

"The  farm  of  Mr.  D.  O.  Woodruff  of  Niles  is 
situated  a  little  south  of  west  of  the  village  on  the  tableland,  west 
of  the  St.  Joseph  River;  his  farm  consists  of  nearly  two  hundred 
acres,  and  like  many  of  the  farms  in  the  neighborhood  of  Niles 
is  of  superior  quality,  and  under  a  high  state  of  cultivation.  Mr. 
Woodruff  has  refused  one  hundred  and  ten  dollars  an  acre,  for 
eighty-five  acres,  on  which  is  situated  his  dwelling  and  farm 
buildings,  with  all  the  fixings  necessary  for  a  well  calculated 
farm  house.  The  barn  with  its  appendages  are  adapted  for  economy 
and  convenience  in  taking  care  of  stock,  of  which  he  has  several 
fine  Devons  and  Durhams,  and  their  crosses  in  fine  order.  The 
fruit  yard  and  orchard  has  a  good  variety  of  fine  fruit. 

The  front  yard  is  ornamented  with  a  good 
selection  of  trees  and  shrubery.  And  what  adds  beauty  to 
utility,  and  both  finely  blended,  is  the  fountain  in  the  front 
door  yard.  The  jet  is  about  ten  feet  high,  the  water  falling 
into  a  circular  fount,  or  reservoir,  about  fifteen  feet  in  di- 
ameter and  two  feet  deep.  The  water  is  conveyed  from  a 
spring  on  the  farm  a  distance  of  nearly  two  hundred  rods,  in 
a  half  inch  pipe;  and  it  can  be  raised  to  the  top  of  the  chimneys 
and  every  room  furnished  with  water.  The  arrangement  of  the 
pipes  is  such  at  the  fount  that  the  water  is  conveyed  to  the 
barn  for  the  stock,  to  the  kitchen  for  culinary  purposes,  or 
permitted  to  pass  through  the  jet  at  pleasure.  A  water  pipe 
at  the  cistern  is  so  arranged  that  it  can  be  let  off  at  any  time 
to  irrigate  the  garden  or  adjoining  land.  It  is  really  well 
designed  to  raise  the  ideas  of  the  hypochondriac  to  visit 
such  a  jet  on  a  sultry,  muggy  day,  and  if  not  disposed  to 
submerge  himself  in  the  cistern  he  might  at  least  enjoy  the 
benefit  of  lying  upon  the  green  turf  and  look  at  the  water 
as  it  falls  from  the  jet,  and  inhale  the  fragrance  of  straw- 
berries, when  in  time,  from  a  large  plat  of  very  luxuriant 
growth  adjoining  the  yard.  Mr.  Woodruff  is  just  the  man 
to  design  and  perfect  such  an  establishment  for  his  own 
gratification  and  profit,  and  for  the  admiration  of  any  one 
who  is  disposed  to  enjoy  his  hospitality.  After  rambling 
over  the  farm,  Mr.  W.  conveyed  us  to  the  village,  we 
intend  at  some  future  time  to  make  him  a  more  protracted 
visit." 


From  a  Niles  newspaper  of  August  13,  1859: 

"We  happened  upon  the  farm  of  Mr.  D.  O. 
Woodruff  the  other  day  and  found  him  riding  along  behind  a 
span  of  horses,  on  a  cushioned  seat,  very  comfortable  indeed, 
a  machine  that  cut  a  swath  of  hay  as  neat  as  with  any  scythe 
and  left  it  as  neatly  spread  on  the  ground.  This  machine  cut 
as  fast  as  the  horses  could  walk.  He  can  thus  cut  ten  acres 
a  day. 

In  another  part  of  the  field  a  man  was 
engaged  with  a  horse  rake  with  which  he  raked  up  hay  faster 
than  ten  men  could.  Such  improvements  as  these  are  of 
immense  vclue  to  the  farmer,  and  we  wonder  we  do  not 
see  more  of  them  in  use. M 


